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“Exerting Christian Influence” 


“Our job is not to improve morals but to sell a product ; 
someone else will have to shoulder the morals job.” Thus 
an anonymous public relations director is quoted in the 
book, Christian Social Ethics, sub-title as above, by Albert 
T. Rasmussen (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, 
Inc., 1956. $4.00). 

One of the early chapters is on “The Sea of Influence 
Around Us.” The tides and waves of that sea are likely 
to be controlled by the persons engaged in the mass com- 
munication industries. These “have contact with the broad 
mass of Americans, provide the subjects of conversation 
and debate, and shape basic attitudes.” 

Thus there falls upon Christian people and their leaders 
“a tremendous task of counter-influence.” The task is 
considerably complicated when one reflects that a man 
may be “a Baptist deacon on Sunday, an Elk on Monday, 
a typical high pressure salesman on Tuesday....” 

Further, many people are conditioned by their environ- 
ment in a large bureaucratic world. Bureaucracy is found 
in government, business, and other large-scale organiza- 
tions. “Everyone has someone over him.” The world of 
large organizations seems to belong to no one. The person 
at the top is responsible, but he is far removed from the 
every-day problems and their ethical implications. 

Professor Rasmussen, who teaches social ethics and 
the sociology of religion at the Colgate Rochester Divin- 
ity School, also considers “our oppressive moral climate,” 
in which “mammon stands high in popularity.” Too often 
the Christian response is one of righteous indignation or 
one of cynical complacency. 

He considers evidence of revival of interest in “social 
responsibility” in church circles, and also evidence of the 
“weakness of churches’ influence.” The main body of 
the book is then devoted to practical steps involved in 
“relating faith to social action.” He outlines “six im- 
peratives” for building a church of influence, and spells 
out “guides for community influence.” The exertion of 
influence through reconciliation, vocation, and politics is 
explored in specific terms. 
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‘Mysticism and Scientific Discovery” 


“There are two great manifestations of the human 
spirit which, in spite of their repeated occurrence in the 
life of man, more or less persistently resist analysis and 
explanation,” writes A. Cornelius Benjamin, chairman 
of the Department of Philosophy at the University of 
Missouri, in The Journal of Religion, Chicago, July, 1956. 
“One of these is the mystic experience. . . . The other 
phenomenon of the human spirit is the act of scientific 
discovery by which novel hypotheses and great integrat- 
ing theories are called into being.” The latter, thinks 
Professor Benjamin, “has been rarely described in the 
history of thought.” It has been referred to in diaries and 
autobiographies. Sir William Hamilton reported a mathe- 
matical discovery while walking with his wife, and Henry 
Poincaré made a discovery while boarding a bus one 
morning. Many acts of scientific discovery “occur at un- 
expected moments.” They are “sudden and brief.” They 
result in “emotional enthusiasm” on the part of the recipi- 
ent, and in his feeling “that what has been disclosed is a 
new and important truth.” 


Mystic experience, because associated with religion and 
poetry, has generally been thought to be “sharply con- 
trasted with the coldly unemotional activity of science,” 
where there is thought to be discipline “by subservience 
to the facts.” 


Actually, “these two important phenomena of the 
human spirit exhibit surprising resemblances.” It is “in- 
sight” that seems to “characterize what is common to the 
two kinds of experience. . . . In both the mystic experi- 
ence and the scientific discovery insight is (1) spontane- 
ous and unexpected in its occurrence; (2) incapable of 
adequate description or of analysis into ‘stages’; (3) im- 
bedded in strong emotion; (4) productive, in varying de- 
grees but always to a high degree, of an intense conviction 
of truth; and (5) productive of knowledge which cannot 
be expressed in the usual vocabulary but often requires 
new words and new criteria of meaningfulness.” 


From this one “can argue that the similarities of these 
two modes of awareness at least suggest the existence of 
a special avenue of knowledge,” which “is quite sharply 
differentiated from observation and the more usual meth- 
ods of knowing.” What are the characteristics of insight? 
“How is it related to memory,” an “awareness of univer- 
sals,” and other forms of “ ‘extra-sensory’ knowing” ? 
“How is it to be differentiated from the kind of insight 
which we find in the arts rather than in the sciences? 
That is, of course, a very large problem.” 
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Christianity in East Europe 


Those interested in the progress of worldwide Chris- 
tianity whether as general readers or as students of ecu- 
menical affairs will welcome the appearance of Commu- 
nist-Christian Encounter in East Europe by Robert Tobias 
(Indianapolis, School of Religion Press, Butler Univer- 
sity, 1956. $8.00). 

Dr. Tobias, now professor of ecumenical theology at 
the Butler School of Religion and associate executive sec- 
retary of the Disciples’ Council on Christian Unity, bases 
his study on seven years’ experience, beginning in 1946, 
with the World Council of Churches in Geneva. During 
that time, Dr. Tobias had opportunity for extensive travel 
in East Europe and for consultation with many church 
and government officials in various countries. 

“This study is principally concerned with the way Chris- 
tians in a given area have been confronted by the propo- 
nents of the Communist ideology, and the effect they have 
had one on the other, and may ultimately have for the 
Church Universal.” It covers the period 1917-1951 for 
the U.S.S.R. and lesser periods of time for each East 
European country, depending on when Communist ad- 
ministration came into control. 

The book is divided into two parts. “Part I describes 
the writer’s analysis and principal conclusions . . .” based 
on “a meticulous and comprehensive survey of actual con- 
flicts, negotiations, decisions and other pertinent relation- 
ships between churches and states in East Europe.” 


Part I], which is invaluable for the serious student of 
the religious situation in East Europe, is “a sourcebook or 
chronicle of events” organized on a country by country 
basis for the U.S.S.R., the Baltic States, Rumania, Bul- 
vatia, Albania, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Kast Germany. Generally under each heading there is 
found an introductory and historical statement of the re- 
ligious situation in the country, a brief statistical table, a 
chronological listing of significant events derived from 
searches in books and journals, government documents, 
church reports, and various unpublished materials. An 
appraisal of the religious situation in each of the countries 
in 1951 and appendices of official documents follow. There 
is also a brief epilogue and a bibliography. 


Dr. Tobias in his analysis of events in East Europe says 
that at a very early stage all Communists agreed on one 
ultimate aim—that “idealistic religion must disappear.” 
But, the author states “differences among Communists as 
to how that should happen have greatly affected subse- 
quent developments.” During the period 1917-1951, four 
phases in the Communist treatment of Christianity have 
evolved more or less on the basis of trial and error. “Each 
phase,” the author states, “suggests not only some change 
of emphasis or tactics, but also the shifting of responsi- 
bility for religious matters among Communists of differ- 
ing viewpoints, and changes in the ultimate objectives of 
the Government, if not the Communist Party.” These 
phases are: (1) Obliteration of the churches, toleration 
of religion—1917-1918; (2) Nationalization of churches, 
adaptation of religion—1918-1938 ; (3) Cooperation with 
nationalized churches, materialization of religion— 
1941-1950; (4) Transformation of churches, creation of 
a new, ‘realistic’ religion—1947—— ?” 


During the whole period 1917-1950, two central con- 
cepts ran concurrently and influenced each other. “One 
was the tenacity of Christians for their churches and their 
faith” which “the Communists had grossly underesti- 


mated”; and the other “was the interplay between two 
wings of the Communist Party itself, and consequent am- 
bivalence with regard to the churches.” 

The “inner struggles of the church” in the face of 
communist oppression are dealt with by Dr. Tobias, as 
well as the processes of resistance developed by the 
churches and the spiritual offensive they mounted. The 
influences of confession and tradition on Protestantism, 
Orthodoxy, and Roman Catholicism in the communist 
milieu are interestingly analyzed, and the effects of the 
conflicts between communism and Christianity in East 
Europe are evaluated in the light of the Church Universal. 


Foreign Policy Kaleidoscope 


“A genuine international tension exists when two or 
more nations are striving for incompatible foreign policy 
objectives over a period of years,” according to American- 
Asian Tensions, edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Alvin J. 
Cottrell, and James E. Dougherty (New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1956. $3.75). 

This book is a collection of studies prepared by various 
authors under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania. Five Asian nations 
are selected for study which “exemplify tension vis a vis 
the United States in one or another of its contemporary 
expressions.” India and Indonesia “illustrate . . . the ‘neu- 
tralist’ position, as a generator of tensions.” Japan and 
the Philippines “illustrate the tensions generated even be- 
tween committed allies” and Egypt “illustrates the ten- 
sions arising from non-cooperation.” 

‘Two important points of focus should be noted in con- 
nection with American-Asian Tensions. In the first place, 
“considerable stress is placed on official statements by the 
governmental leaders and editorial comments by the major 
newspapers of the countries in question” which “have 
been selected to indicate the tone of Asian-American ten- 
sions.” Secondly, “it should be remembered that the spot- 
light is turned on jarring tensions, not upon gratifying 
harmonies.” The authors state that they “have not taken 
refuge behind that non-committal ‘impartiality’ which is 
so frequently equated with scholarly methods.” 

It is stated that “serious tensions” exist between the 
United States and such countries as India, Indonesia, and 
Egypt, and that the most persistent tensions are ideologi- 
cal. What is most at issue is not basic disagreement over 
social systems but rather conflicts “over the priority of 
tasks confronting the world at this particular juncture of 
history.” The emphasis in the West is on the organization 
of the world against “Sino-Soviet imperialism,” while the 
“neutralist” nations of Asia, led by India, “place the liqui- 
dation of colonialism at the top of their international 
political agenda.” 

Turkey, Japan, the Philippines, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Iran and Iraq “are by no means disinterested in the po- 
litical and economic problems of the colonial areas and 
the newly emergent nations, but they are willing to see 
them approached within the framework of strategic se- 
curity.” 

Tension with India is “so serious . . . because India’s 
anti-colonial ideology, which identifies all military alli- 
ances with the West as a form of intolerable neo-colonial- 
ism, jeopardizes the retention by the West of vital bases in 
the colonial areas and elsewhere throughout Africa and 
Asia.” This helps Soviet foreign policy by giving it moral 
support. India keeps silent “. . . about the iniquities of 
Soviet and Chinese colonialism, . . .” 
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ln the economic sphere, “it seems highly doubtful that 
the United States will be able in the future to carry on 
with the countries of Asia any purely economic relations 
totally divorced from strategic and political considera- 
tions,” because “the neutralist Asian nations tend to view 
—or profess to view—the foreign economic policies of 
all the Western capitalist states in the light of the Leninist 
interpretation of capitalism in its last, imperialist stage of 
development.” 

This book indicates successfully through its magnifica- 
tion of tension points between the United States and the 
Asian countries, and through its concern with powerful 
opinion-moulding media such as the press and govern- 
ment spokesmen in Asian countries, some of the vicissi- 
tudes and problems of American foreign policy as it un- 
folds in the Asian world. 


“The Economist” Views the Episcopal Bench 


Interesting information gathered by The Economist, 
London, concerning “some 110 men of the rank of bishop 
in the Church of England” has appeared in its October 20 
issue under the heading ‘““The Bishops’ Bench.” 

These 110 prelates are organized “under the sovereign” 
with a “feudal” pattern of rule. The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York are, of course, the “most senior,” fol- 
lowed by the forty-one diocesan bishops. These bishops 
may have suffragan bishops in their dioceses and may be 
supported by assistant bishops. The suffragan bishops, 
who are usually in “a line for further preferment,” have 
an average age of 56 compared with the average age of 
61 for the diocesan bishops. The assistant bishops, whose 
average age is 69, “have mostly retired from active work, 
usually work overseas.” 

By law and tradition, “the two archbishops and the 
bishops of Winchester, London and Durham sit automati- 
cally in the House of Lords, together with twenty-one 
diocesan bishops with longest seniority.” 

After the peculiarities of the British constitutional sys- 
tem have been satisfied with due regard for the ancient 
symbols of royal dominion, common law tradition, and 
established procedure, the appointment of a bishop ‘“‘de- 
volves upon an established civil servant, the Prime Min- 
ister’s Patronage Secretary” whose “job is,” in The Econ- 
omist’s view, “obscure, anachronistic and one suspects, 
rather fun.” In the final analysis, however, “it may be 
whispered that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s personal 
advice to the Patronage Secretary clearly carries very 
great weight.” 

Studying reference works on the Anglican episcopate 
“confirms that nearly all bishops are the children of those 
who would not have been too greatly fluttered by the 
coming of a bishop to tea.” A “very high proportion,” 
namely, “45 per cent of the diocesan bishops, 35 per cent 
of the suffragans and 26 per cent of the assistants were 
themselves the sons of clergy.” 

A “great majority” went to a public school such as 
Marlborough, Rugby, or Eton, and nearly all senior 
bishops went to one of the older universities. Oxford 
educated some 52 per cent of diocesan bishops and Cam- 
bridge 35 per cent. About the same percentage holds true 
for the suffragan bishops but “by no means all assistant 
bishops were educated there.” Yet in the case of the as- 
sistant bishops apparently about 60 per cent were educated 
at the two older universities. 

In their private lives, “the old influence of the Roman 
church is still felt in reaction” and 90 per cent of the 
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diocesan bishops are married as compared with 78 per 
cent of the suffragans and 83 per cent of the assistants. 
There are 2.3 children per married diocesan bishop, 2.6 
per suffragan, and 1.6 per assistant bishop. Gardening 
and golf are the “eminently respectable leaders” among 
those bishops reporting preferred forms of recreation ac- 
cording to listings in Who’s Who. 

“A conspicuous number of bishops,” that is, about 40 
per cent of the diocesan bishops, 34 per cent of the suf- 
fragans and 27 per cent of the assistants, “have been 
officers in the armed forces, either as fighting men or as 
chaplains.” It is interesting to note that an “extraordi- 
narily high proportion of one-fifth of all present bishops 
were decorated, either for gallantry or for good service.” 


What The Economist regards as “probably the most in- 
teresting, and perhaps the most disturbing” fact is that 
“no less than 55 per cent of diocesan bishops (and 34 per 
cent of suffragans) have spent a large part of their active 
life as schoolmasters or dons ; many of the rest have been 
chaplains of theological colleges, chaplains to bishops or 
secretaries of various diocesan boards.” On the other 
hand, “the high road to an assistant bishopric lies through 
the foreign missionary field: 82 per cent of assistant 
bishops have seen service overseas, compared with 22 per 
cent of diocésans and 16 per cent of suffragans.” 

This information reinforces “the most common criti- 
cisms of the bench,” The Economist feels. There has been 
concern over “the bishops’ method of appointment, their 
tendency to come from a single social stratum, their fre- 
quent lack of any widespread day-to-day ministerial ex- 
perience,” and their lack of “distinct or cross-bench opin- 
ions.” The unsigned article states, however, that the pres- 
ent method of appointment is better than any yet sug- 
gested to replace it, and that the charge of “class bias” 
withers on closer examination because of “the sad lack of 
first-class material that enters the service of the church, 
apart from material enswathed in the old school tie.” 


The remaining criticism, and the one which The Econo- 
mist believes is most supportable, is “that so many bishops 
have spent most of their lives in theological work other 
than parish work.” It is noted that the late Cardinal Grif- 
fin, who started as a parish priest, was “a leader . . . whose 
passing inspired a sense of loss far outside his own 
church.” “There is here,” The Economist concludes, “a 
challenge to be faced.” 


Classics, Creativity, and Classrooms 


A crisis is engulfing the teaching profession in the 
United States. “We are pained witnesses to its ravages 
in our schools. We sit transfixed as it creeps like a lava 
flow upon our colleges and universities,” writes A. Whit- 
ney Griswold, president of Yale University, in his article 
“Better Men and Better Mousetraps” (Saturday Review, 
New York, November 10, 1956). 


“... Half our college graduates each year for the next 
decade” would be needed “to meet the needs of the na- 
tion’s schools,” but during the past four years less than 20 
per cent of the graduates have become teachers. “Barely 
a third as many men and women are entering the profes- 
sion as doctors of philosophy as will be required to satisfy 
the demand for college and university teachers five to ten 
years hence. The fountainhead of the whole teaching pro- 
fession . .. is drying up at the source.” 

The main reason for this situation is “lack of motiva- 
tion. One has but to glance at the national budget, the 
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wealth produced by the American economy, or the anato- 
my of our consumer expenditures to realize that it is not 
caused by lack of material resources.” The “only valid 
reason” for failing to put our educational house in order 
“4s that we do not want to” and this is because “we do not 
fully understand why we should.” 

The crux of the problem, Dr. Griswold believes, is the 
condition of the “scholarly impulse” which “is present in 
all parties to the educational process” and “‘is particularly 
strong in all good teachers.” By inquiring into “what is 
happening to that impulse in the United States today,” 
the author believes, “we shall get nearer to the root of the 
crisis in teaching, hence nearer to the remedy, than by 
continuing to deplore, and deal halfheartedly with, its 
material manifestations.” 


Emerson, in “The American Scholar,” defined him as 
“Man Thinking, man living and improving his life by the 
use of his intellectual powers,” and Emerson welcomed 
him “in the name of ‘a revolution . . . to be wrought by 


the gradual domestication of the idea of Culture’. 


But, in spite of the establishment of a profusion of 
colleges and universities from coast to coast, of the ex- 
istence of “American art, music, science, law, and let- 
ters... ,” the scholar still acts the pioneer who has not 
yet found [his home], or who having found it, is not yet 
sure of his title and deed.” The “revolution to be wrought 
by the gradual domestication of Culture” has not suc- 
ceeded because although “we have created an American 
Culture in which, for all its shortcomings, we may take 
pride, . .. we persist in denying its strength to our scholars 
and their strength to it.” 

The labors of our university faculties have been fruit- 
ful and American scholarship has “survived economic 
collapse, social upheaval, and three great wars .. . .” and 
“even benefitted from .. . adversity, a perverse but an- 
cient friend to learning.” What it suffers from today “is 
delusion, its mortal foe. American scholarship,” the Yale 
President says, “went hungry in Emerson’s day for lack 
of sustenance. Today it starves amid plenty.” 


The delusions which are mortal foes of the scholar are 
numerous but “the master delusion, the parent of all these 
fantasies,” Dr. Griswold feels, “is the idea of the scholar 
as The Intellectual, a being apart from his fellow men, a 
snob, a mystic, the ineffable member of an ineffable, and 
to ordinary mortals unobtainable, caste.” 


The scholar is Man Thinking and he “is not the mem- 
ber of a race apart... . He is Everyman purposefully 
apprehending the meaning of things.” Dr. Griswold re- 
alizes “there are degrees of competence in this art” and 
that “the right to practice it is part of the birthright of 
all men. . . . By liberating the scholar in all of us we shall 
create a reservoir to relieve our teacher shortages while 
our hunt for Intellectuals loses itself in the desert.” 


The author then asks: “How many potential teachers 
lie asleep in the deluded giant of American scholarship?” 
He believes there are “enough to bring substantial relief 
to our hard pressed educational institutions from the 
greatest universities to the loneliest rural schools.” But 
conferences “have not disturbed their slumber” and while 
“money will help in salaries that make possible a decent 
living, [it] has never been the scholar’s main incentive.” 


“What can we do in our colleges and universities now, 
without reference to funds, to further the cause of schol- 
arship . . . and relieve our teacher shortages by this 
means ?” 


The Yale President believes we must renew “our quest 
of true scholarship,” we must give “freer rein to the kind 
of learning which the weight of historical experience and 
the preponderance of philosophical testimony both argue 
offers the greatest incentive to Man Thinking.” This 
learning will have “intrinsic value, that is, learning whose 
attainment and possession enlarges and ennobles the mind 
and is therefore valuable in itself, as distinct from learn- 
ing . . . whose only value can be realized from its applica- 
tion and use.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Griswold writes: “The American 
scholar . . . is Man Thinking, hungering and thirsting 
after the things that make man think. . . . Let us give them 
to him, for our own sake as well as for his, but especially 
for the sake of our teaching profession.” 


“The Man in a Cloth Cap” 


In 1892 a “man in a cloth cap” entered the British 
House of Commons. He was the sensation of the day in 
the midst of a body that included Gladstone, Palmerston, 
John Morley, and Joseph Chamberlain. His name was 
Keir Hardie. His supporters had brought him from the 
constituency of West Ham, South, “in a two-horse brake 
with a trumpeter on the box.” The entrance of this man 
with attire that contrasted strangely with the traditional 
dress of an M.P., “sounded the note of doom both for 
the Liberal Party and for old privileged England,” writes 
A. J. P. Taylor in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Au- 
gust 23, 1956, in an article noting the 100th anniversary 
of Keir Hardie’s birth. 


The pioneer labor leader and socialist sat in Parliament 
in 1892 with four future prime ministers. He was to 
found the Independent Labor Party and to become one 
of the ablest advocates of “the Cause.” He was not a 
great orator, judged by traditional standards. His faith in 
humanity was communicated to others in a “homely, es- 
sentially human, tone.” “He had a burning faith that 
carried all before it.” 


In 1908 Keir Hardie dared to criticize King Edward 
VII because of a visit to the Czar of Russia. The King 
responded by striking Mr. Hardie’s name from a list of 
guests at a garden party. But by that year there were 40 
members of Parliament in the party named Labor. These 
all gave notice that they would not attend a party at Wind- 
sor . Keir Hardie were excluded. The King changed his 
mind. 


Between 1906 and 1915, the year of his death, Hardie 
gave much attention to international conciliation, leaving 
the preachment of urgent domestic reform mostly to 
others. World War I “broke his heart.” He was par- 
ticularly disheartened because of the attitudes of British 
workers in favor of the war. Once after he had faced a 
hostile audience, he said: “I understand what Christ suf- 
fered in Gethsemane. . . .” 


“Lonely Money” 


Employes at oil plants in Cheshire, England, have 
found that “hypermechanization” results in a highly im- 
personal situation in which they are deprived of com- 
panionship of fellow-workers. As partial compensation 
for their loneliness they have asked for higher pay. 
“‘Lonely money,’ they call it,” it is reported in Work, 
Chicago, September, 1956. 
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